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FOREWORD 


Senate Resolution 74 (82d Cong.) authorized the Committee on 
Foreign Relations or a subcommittee thereof, in conjunction with two 
other Senators designated by the President of the Senate, to conduct 
a full and complete study and investigation of the existing overseas 
information programs of the United States Government. Pursuant 
to that resolution and Senate Resolution 43 (83d Cong.), a subcom- 
mittee has been studying these information programs. 

In response to inquiries from this subcommittee in September 
1952, a group of American business and religious organizations 
with representatives abroad submitted their comments to the sub- 
committee on our information program. Those comments have been 
analyzed under the direction of the subcommittee staff by Janie E. 
Mason of the Legislative Reference Section of the Library of Congress. 

This is a background study designed to be of help to the sub- 
committee members as they carry out their duties. 

The subcommittee deeply appreciates the assistance given it by 
the organizations which submitted comments. 

Bourke B. HicKENLOOPER. 

APRIL 21, 1953. 
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ANALYSIS OF COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED FROM 
BUSINESS AND RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 





INTRODUCTION 


In order to give the subcommittee information on the overseas 
information programs of this Government on of that re- 
ceived through official channels (see staff study No. 5, Analysis of 
Reports From United States Mission Chiefs Riese). the subcom- 
mittee sought comments of Americans overseas, who by reason of 
their operations or contacts might be in a position to report their 
personal views on the effectiveness of the information program. Last 
fall, therefore, the subcommittee invited various representative 
business and religious organizations to submit, if they wished, their 
observations on the program. 

The replies from these organizations, collected during the past 6 
months, are herein summarized without a specific indication of their 
source. 

In presenting these summarizing comments, the subcommittee does 
so without in any way agreeing or disagreeing with them. This is a 
background study, based upon the experience of private individuals 
or groups and designed to assist the members of the subcommittee as 
they review the United States Information Service. 


NEED FOR AN INFORMATION PROGRAM 


There was considerable unanimity on the part of religious and 
business leaders in diagnosing the weak points in the present infor- 
mation program and in suggesting measures for strengthening it. 
Such minor disagreements as were found in the communications were 
due to differences in approach resulting from different objectives of 
the respective organizations. Universal appreciation of the program 
was expressed, and from every quarter hope was expressed that it 
would be maintained and strengthened. The need for such a program 
was stated by one correspondent as follows: 

There is definite need for an effective, coordinated, and unified program that 
will make known the aims and purposes of the free world, not only through the 
presentation of democratic ideas and information, but also through active and 


cooperative self-help that aims to overcome the basic social, cultural, and economic 
causes that lead to totalitarianism. 


REASONS FOR WEAKNESS IN THE PRESENT PROGRAM 


Many reasons were given for the weaknesses in the present program. 
They were attributed chiefly to lack of direction and coordination, 
insufficient appreciation of the culture and background of peoples 
abroad, wrong psychological approach, and policy confusion. In 
this connection some observers mentioned a negative attitude and a 
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defensive approach in the program, and one correspondent reported 
the impression that Americans were more concerned with defending 
themselves than in propagating an idea in which they believe 


VALUES TO BE STRESSED 


Several reports discussed the question of “materialism” in some 
United States information programs. The following typical com- 
ment states the writer’s disapproval of this aspect of the program, 
and suggests emphasis on “spiritual qualities” instead: 

Information whether by the printed word or by radio which overly stresses 
material prosperity in this country is considered of questionable value. It is 
likely to have the effect of ‘parading’ our prosperity in the face of the world’s 
need. Of far greater significance to our democratic way of life is emphasis on 
the personal and spiritual values which always have been and are now stressed 
by our people. 

Some correspondents feared that overemphasis on United States 
prosperity and “know-how” would not only fail to win friends but 
would probably alienate those now favorably disposed toward the 
United States. 

One writer reported that, while representatives of his organization 
found some of the informational services useful, the people often 
regarded them as propaganda. Hence every effort should be made 
to avoid this reaction. The emphasis should be placed upon the 
giving of factual inforrnation, and upon making the program a service 
to the people. 


RECOGNITION OF OUR SERVICES ABROAD 


There was some difference of opinion as to. the extent to which the 
United States should seek appreciation for the help given in its over- 
seas aid programs. One correspondent recommended ‘‘modesty”’ in 
our activities. He felt that if the cause of democracy were furthered, 
it did not greatly matter whether the United States got credit. 

A divergent point of view was expressed elsewhere, the writer 
maintaining that in diplomatic and international relations, where 
“mutual security” is one of the goals, it would be desirable for those 
benefiting by United States foreign-aid programs to know who their 
benefactors were. 

One writer suggested that greater emphasis should be placed on all 
United States efforts abroad, including governmental activity, such 
as point 4 and the mutual security program as well as achievements 
brought about by investments of American private industry. Equal 
stress, he felt, should be given to the disinterested service of Americans 
in other fields, for example, the foreign universities, the medical and 
research foundations, and the church missions. He thought it should 
be pointed out that these activities have been gomg on for generations, 
that they have been highly esteemed by nationals of the countries 
concerned, and that they have not been besmirched by the stigma 
of “colonialism.”’ 

The representative of one business organization suggested that the 
United States Information Service should not be hesitant or apologetic 
in recognizing free enterprise as a basic element of American economic 
and political freedom and prosperity. In this connection, he stressed 
that the tradition of American private enterprise abroad has been 
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to work with strict respect for local law and custom, to employ 
local nationals at fair standards, and to abstain from local political 
controversy. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 


It was generally agreed that the USIS personnel overseas should 
be of the finest caliber and character, capable of demonstrating 
democracy in action, particularly in their daily relationships with the 
people. One correspondent said there was a lack of scholars really 
qualified on the subject matter of Asia, and that a people-to-people 
program cannot be carried on without personnel willing to work on a 
person-to-person basis. It was also reported that the USIS staffs do 
not yet have a uniform understanding of basic United States objec- 
tives, nor of the nature and aspirations of the foreign peoples involved 
It was hoped that in the future the USIS could attract better-qualified 
persons with a knowledge of foreign peoples—their customs, aspira- 
tions, and psychology—and that the basic goals of the program could 
be clearly and consistently understood by the trainees. 


USE OF NONGOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Other sources of weakness, according to these communicat‘ons, were 
failure to make adequate use of nongovernmental American per- 
sonnel already established in the field; the failure to use sufficient 
native personnel; and the failure to work with nonpolitical national 
leaders (cultural, journalistic, religious, and educational) which has 
made our approach appear too paternalistic. 

One correspondent proposed the establishment of a special bureau 
with responsibility for assigning as much of the task of educating for 
democracy to foreign and international agencies as they are willing 
to bear. The establishment of another bureau to coordinate voluntary 
assistance was likewise suggested, the writer pointing out that the 
Department of State lists 148 private agencies which carrv on several 
thousand foreign projects. This does not include business firms, 
foundations, and universities that are also carrying on their own 
specialized projects. This vast reservoir of voluntary assistance, he 
felt, should be coordinated with any technical or informational 
program we might have. 

Another writer called attention to the fact that thousands of United 
States citizens of wide experience now live abroad, and suggested that 
these people be used to greater advantage in presenting the American 
point of view to their local contacts. He thought it would be helpful 
to hold meetings between members of the United States business com- 
munity and embassy officers to exchange ideas. 

Another idea along this same line was to place more emphasis 
on the exchange of educational and informational materials between 
groups of specialized interests. For example, American cotton growers 
might have helpful comment for cotton growers in Egypt or vice versa. 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


According to these reports, there is no substitute for person-to-person 
diplomacy, if it is done with planning, organization, and an apprecia- 
tion of the cultural background of the people involved. It was felt 
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that recognition should be given to the fact that the United States 
is also willing to learn from others, and that the whole approac h should 
be to undergird the self-respect of other peoples. Three aspects 
of the exchange program received special attention: (1) Student 
exchange, (2) scientific and technical exchange, and (3) worker 
exchange. 

(1) Student exchange.—It was reported that surveys made among 
foreign students who have returned home give ample proof that the 
influence of American education is felt on the soc ‘ial, religious, and 
political life of their countries. It was therefore recommended that 
an organization should be set up to recruit additional students, pro- 
Vv iding full or partial scholarships if necessary. Such an organization 
could orient the students before leaving their native countries and, 
upon arriving in the United States, efforts could be made for the 
exchangees to see American life, preferably in homes where they 
would have a chance to observe the typical family’s activities. 

(2) Scientific and technical erchange.—It was felt that there is a 
great need for an accelerated and expanded program of sending 
scientific and technical teams to foreign lands; these teams could 
train native helpers who could eventually take over the entire job. 

(3) Worker exrchange.—It was suggested that short-term exchanges 
between workers of the various free nations would be a valuable way 
to develop international understanding through person-to-person 
diplomacy. An expanded program for sending responsible labor 
union officials abroad also was recommended. 

In regard to the overall arrangements for exchangees, as well as for 
tourists, the following specific recommendations were made: 

(1) That the United States operate a tourist bureau to help 
all oe visitors and make their stay more profitable; and 
That since every United States traveler abroad is a poten- 
tial secs will ambassador, an educational program should be 
undertaken to take advantage of that potentiality. 


RADIO THE VOICK OF AMERICA 


The value of radio in the spreading of ideas was generally agreed 
upon. However, the desirability of the present great stress on the 
Voice of America, particularly in certain regions, was questioned. 
For reaching areas behind the Iron Curtain the Voice was considered 
indispensable, but in countries where cooperation could be secured 
it was suggested that more emphasis be given to supplying already 
existing stations with transcriptions and programs rather than broad- 
casting directly from American stations. One writer felt that the 
present program, which uses the Voice extensively in broadcasting to 
South and Central America and Asia, had been generally ineffective 
in reaching the masses and in influencing them for the following 
reasons: (1) A very small percentage of the population in these 
regions owns radio sets; moreover Voice broadcasts to these areas are 
usually short-wave and very few of the radio sets can pick up short- 
wave; (2) many of those who can listen to the Voice do not do so 
because they feel it contains too much propaganda. In this latter 
connection, the Voice programs were contrasted with those of BBC— 


which have earned a reputation for telling the exact truth, even when it sounds 
damaging to the interests of Great Britain. 
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While pointing out certain of its weaknesses, another correspondent, 
nevertheless, expressed his strong belief in the value of the broadcast 
program of the VOA‘as follows: 

I have known too many men and women of real ability and devotion who have 


been connected with the creation of these programs to dismiss them as being 
unrealistic or entirely propaganda. 


PRINTED MATTER-—THE LITERATURE PROGRAM 


Because of the limited audience-range of the Voice of America and 
the fact that this audience consists mostly of the privileged classes 
who are able to own radios, it was rather generally agreed that more 
emphasis should be placed on the literature program. This program, 
it was proposed by certain correspondents, should be organized in 
the five categories listed below, with accent on the practical rather 
than the luxurious: (1) a news release service to foreign newspapers 
and magazines; (2) special feature material for particular segments 
of the press, and a bureau where such material could be ordered by 
foreign editors; (3) pamphlets and brochures, mass-printed for wide 
distribution, adapted for popular consumption; (4) posters, which 
should be distributed over the countryside with the permission of 
foreign governments; (5) and private publications, which should be 
encouraged through subsidies. It was pointed out by one corres- 
pondent who had recently visited the Far East and the South Pacific 
that, while the Communists were flooding newsstands in practically 
all those areas, literature that tells the story of the United States, 
and that is available at a price people can pay, is a rather scarce item. 

Another writer urged that more be done in the way of getting pam- 
phlets on health problems to the people in their various languages 
and suggested that this could be done through cooperation with the 
governments of the countries where this sort of program is needed. 


USE OF MOTION PICTURES 


Motion pictures were considered by one correspondent as the most 
important means at our disposal in reaching the greatest number of 
people effectively. He placed them in two categories: (1) Non- 
governmental and (2) Government-sponsored. With reference to 
nongovernmental films, he felt that every effort should be made to 
convince private producers that only motion pictures which present 
a fair and balanced picture of American life and philosophy should 
be distributed abroad, and that the production of such films should 
be actively encouraged. In discussing the Government-sponsored 
pictures, he recommended more extensive use of the motion-picture 
mobile units which travel the countryside and reach the rural popu- 
lation. The film program of these mobile units should be carefully 
balanced in order to bring entertainment, self-help, and informational 
items to its audiences. Informational pictures should include films 
showing the evils of communism and the advantages of a free way of 
life. 

Another correspondent suggested that, since documentary films 
are to be used as part of the program, consideration might be given 
to the use of the large number of excellent films available in the 
libraries of many private American businesses. Where necessary, 
sound tracks could be changed and the proper language substituted, 
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VISUAL-EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The representative of one group wrote that his organization had 
recently authorized a visual-education program in its overseas missions 
in more than 30 different countries around the world. Although the 
chief purpose of this visual education program was religious, many of 
the materials used in the program, he said, would be designed to con- 
tribute to a cultural interchange between the United States and other 
countries, and would seek to communicate information which would 
be beneficial to the health and general well-being of other nations. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The similarity in the foregoing comments from the religious and 
business organizations indicates that certain ideas about the program 
are widely held among our people abroad. 

General conclusions were stressed in many of the communications 
that: (a) Although the program in its present form is very useful and 
helpful, there is a real need for improvement; (6) some of the program’s 
weaknesses are inherent in an activity of the scope and magnitude of 
the International Information Administration; (¢) person-to-person 
diplomacy—exchange of persons—is highly effective when it is done 
with planning and appreciation of the cultural background of the 
people involved; (d) more emphasis should be placed on the book 
program and related activities; and (e) while the value of radio as an 
informational medium is not questioned, there is a need for a review of 
the various specific radio activities of the USIS. 

Underlying these comments was evidence of a great willingness on 
the part of the nonofficial groups to assist in a practical manner in 
furthering the purposes of the information program 








